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SHALL WE HAVE FREE SHIPS? 

BY CAPTAIN JOHN CODMAN. 



In the January number of The North Americas' Review 
Mr. Cramp essays a reply to your question as to the cost of ships. 
Leaving out of consideration what he says of contracts for 
national vessels as irrelevant to the purpose, his answer, con- 
densed, is this : " Do you mean tramps ? Well, it is beneath 
the dignity of an American mechanic to build vessels of that 
class. We would not duplicate them at any cost. Do you mean 
such ships as the ' ocean greyhounds ' ? I have to say that every 
shipyard has methods, systems, and practices peculiarly its own. I 
would not build ships just like them, but I would build ships 
equally good for the same price." 

It is very common to sneer after this manner at the great 
fleet of independent steamships, which, notwithstanding the large 
number and tonnage of the regular lines, far exceed them, 
and are actually doing the principal business upon the ocean, 
many of them owned and commanded by American citizens. It 
is true that they are roughly finished, for fine brass and joiner 
work is not required for freighting ; but the plea that they are 
unseaworthy is negatived by the fact that underwriters insure 
them and the cargoes they carry. Shippers and underwriters 
may be supposed to understand their own affairs, and cap- 
tains and officers to set a value upon their own lives. At all' 
events, ib is undeniable that, when an American desires to have 
an independent steamship (call her a "tramp "if you please) or 
an iron sailing ship to be employed exclusively in foreign trade, 
he invariably has her built in England or Scotland, registers her 
in the name of a British subject, and takes a mortgage upon her for 
her full value — a round-about course that he is forced by our absurd 
navigation laws to pursue, and one that he would certainly avoid 
if he could be equally well served at home. 
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In considering what Mr. Cramp has elsewhere said, I shall 
treat him, I trust, with courtesy ; while, as a Free-Trader, looking 
upon protection as an injustice, I cannot regard subsidies and 
bounties for the promotion of shipbuilding otherwise than as unjust 
extortions, or, at the best, needless charities, and those who ask 
for them as suppliants at our hands. Mr. Cramp has voluntarily 
placed himself in that attitude. Somewhat analogous to the 
subject under consideration is a most valuable and comprehensive 
paper written for Scribner's Magazine of November, 1891, by 
Mr. John H. Gould, on " The Ocean Steamship as a Freight 
Carrier." Both writers agree in what is patent to all others as 
well as to them, that the American foreign carrying trade is 
rapidly becoming annihilated. Mr. Gould observes : 

" Every nation is interested in the extension of its ocean freight-carrying 
business. The welfare of the farmer, the artisan, and the merchant is inter- 
woven with that of men who live on the sea. Commerce and the industries 
go hand in hand, and the magnificent showing that the former makes is only 
an indication of the prosperity of the latter. No more apt illustration of the 
growth of the American nation in the last quarter of a century can be 
pointed out than the development of h er ocean traffic." 

Now, the magnificent showing of commerce here presented 
applies to the United States ; but the prosperity of the " ocean 
freight-carrying business," with which he would connect it, 
applies to almost every other civilized nation under the sun, 
which we have protected in the transportation of our commerce 
to the exclusion of our own people, as Mr. Gould himself has 
shown. The facts he has adduced in proof of this are in direct 
opposition to Mr. Cramp's theory that our commerce can only be 
successful if carried on in American-built vessels, which cannot be 
built unless " the farmer, the artisan, the merchant," and every- 
body else, including the poor laundresses and shop-girls, contrib- 
ute their money to confer bounties and subsidies upon Mr. 
Cramp and his fellow shipbuilders. 

One would think that the testimony before the shipping com- 
mittee, and the subsequent debate in Congress that defeated the 
monstrous Bounty Bill, of which Mr. Cramp was one of the chief 
engineers, had disposed of the "historic lie" that Great Britain 
grants subsidies for the promotion of shipbuilding, or that she 
subsidizes the infinitesimal part of her immense steam fleet for any 
purposes whatever other than those of postal necessity and those 
for adaptation to naval requirements. The results of the Subsidy 
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Bill passed by the last Congress should effectually dispel the illu- 
sion that legislation of this kind will promote shipbuilding or the 
carrying trade. It was a direct and needless bonus to already 
existing steamship companies, who will not be induced by it to 
build a single vessel that they would not have built in the course 
of their regular business, and who will not reduce their rate of 
freight or passage one penny for the benefit of the people who have 
bestowed this bounty upon them. And yet the president of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, in the otherwise exceedingly able 
article contributed to The North American Review of October 
last, is still so infatuated with the idea that the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company ought to be in some way hired to carry all Ameri- 
can goods, that he introduces this paragraph into his discussion 
of "Our Business Prospects": 

" It is a humiliating fact that every bale of New England-made goods 
destined for China is shipped by the Canadian Pacific Eailway to Vancouver, 
and from thence to its destination by English steamers, and this large traffic 
has been diverted from the American railways and from the Pacific Mail 
steamers because that line of steamers has not heretofore been able to com- 
pete with the English government subsidy." 

A part of this is quite true, notwithstanding that a considera- 
ble subsidy was given to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
and, large as that subsidy is, this state of things is likely to con- 
tinue. But it is not because the steamers of that line are unable 
to compete with the English lines. The ships of the latter are all 
built so that they may serve as men-of-war if required, as are- the 
" City of Paris " and other steamers of like class on the Atlantic. 
Consequently a great deal of weight is added and a great deal of 
room thrown out in order to adapt them to this purpose. More- 
over, the speed required necessitates heavy machinery and an enor- 
mous consumption of coal. Therefore, with all the subsidy they 
receive on this account, they cannot carry freight any cheaper 
than the Pacific Mail Company's ships. 

Senator Edmunds, who is quite as much of a Protectionist as 
Mr. Smith, hit upon the cause which the latter does not appre- 
hend, when he said that "we cannot fight the laws of nature 
with congressional enactments." The Senator had studied geo- 
graphy in his youth, and Mr. Smith seemingly had not. Mr. 
Edmunds knew that degrees of longitude are shorter as we advance 
to the pole ; Mr. Smith, perhaps, had not yet made that discovery. 

Now, a Lowell mill-owner, however much he may talk of the 
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" patriotism of home industry," has an eye to the main chance, 
and does not care a button under what flag his merchandise is 
shipped if he can get it speedily to market. The shortest way 
from Lowell to China is by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the British steamers from Vancouver. It may be a "humiliat- 
ing fact " to Mr. Smith, but if he has any fault to find it should 
be with the Creator, who flattened the earth, instead of bulging 
it out, at the poles. 

Mr. Cramp is careful to mention the British lines that are 
subsidized, but he had not sufficient space to mention the vast 
majority of the lines and the almost innumerable " tramps " that 
receive no subsidy or bounty whatever. Fortunately for his pur- 
pose, Germany does subsidize a single steamship line plying 
to the East Indies, and from this he draws the inference that 
Germany subsidizes all her steamships " indirectly." 

It is the boast of Mr. Cramp that he can build for the same 
money a steamship equal in all respects to any that are built upon 
the Clyde ; and yet he has never built one. Why not ? The 
Inman and the Red Star lines, some of whose ships are subsidized 
and some not, are owned chiefly by American citizens, who would 
be glad to see their own flag fly at their peaks, did our laws per- 
mit. But if, as is the case at present, they must fly a foreign flag, 
they would obtain the same subsidy from England or from Bel- 
gium that is now accorded them, did Mr. Cramp build the ships 
for them. Messrs. Peter Wright & Co., being Philadelphians, 
would naturally give him the preference over a British ship- 
builder, were he able to fulfil the conditions. Moreover, these 
gentlemen have signified their willingness to avail themselves of 
the subsidy offered by Congress to American-built ships, of $4 per 
ton per mile, for the sake of having some of their steamships under 
their own flag, if an American shipbuilder will build them as 
cheaply and in as satisfactory a manner as they are built upon 
the other side of the Atlantic. But thus far we have heard of no 
such proposition on the shipbuilders' part. Mr. Cramp com- 
plains that this subsidy of $4 per mile does not afford sufficient 
"encouragement" for the American shipbuilder to compete with 
the English subsidized lines. Then why does he not, with or 
without this bonus, try his hand against the unsubsidized 
ships ? The reply to this will doubtless be the stereotyped one 
that " the difficulty lies in the cost of sailing the ships, and not 
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in the cost of building them. American captains, officers, and 
sailors would not be content with the pay and food accorded to 
foreigners. "We want a bounty for them and not for ourselves." 
But American captains and officers do sail in these foreign 
ships ; and in the great ocean carrying trade there are more of 
them thus employed than under their own flag. As for the 
sailors, there is but the smallest proportion of them in our navy 
and merchant marine who are Americans. The sailor is still, as 
he has been, to my knowledge and in my experience, for the last 
half-century, a merchantable commodity, purchased at the land- 
lord's price without the slightest regard to the ensign that flies 
at the peak of the ship. 

Crossing lately in a steamship of the Red Star Line, sailing 
under the Belgian flag, but owned almost exclusively by our 
countrymen, I asked the American captain what would be the 
difference in the cost of running his ship if her nationality were 
transferred. " No difference whatever," he replied, " excepting in 
the cost of the bunting made in General Butler's protected mill." 

Mr. Gould furnishes a list, which, however, is not complete, 
of trans- Atlantic steamship lines running from the port of New 
York, numbering 29 and aggregating 236 ships, with a tonnage 
of 969,573. Although Americans own the majority of the stock 
in some of them, they are all under foreign flags, as Americans 
are forbidden to hoist their own national colors over their own 
property. 

At the head of the list stand the four lines largest in ships and 
tonnage, neither of which has ever received a shilling from its gov- 
ernment beyond mere letter postage, and the first and greatest 
not even that. The Wilson and Anchor line ships are all built 
in Great Britain. Some of the North German Lloyd and 
Hamburg- American are still built there, as all of them were 
until by the policy of free ships the Germans learned to build 
their ships at home — that disastrous policy which Mr. Cramp 
says would cause " the destruction of American shipbuilding." 
It would, indeed, be most singular if it should cause the destruc- 
tion of shipbuilding in the United States, when it has promoted 
it in all other countries. At the outset, when the iron steamship 
superseded the wooden sailing ship, the people of all nations, 
excepting our own, who were forbidden to do so, went to Eng- 
land for their ships ; and now, not only Germany, but France, 
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Italy, Eussia, Spain, Brazil, and even Japan and China, are 
building ships for themselves. And from that era the carrying 
trade of all these nations has greatly increased, while ours has 
dwindled to almost nothing. If any of them have given " en- 
couragement," as Mr. Cramp asserts, in the way of subsidies, it 
has been for postal and not for shipbuilding purposes, as is 
instanced by the fact that the subsidies have been paid to Eng- 
lish-built ships as well as to their own. 

Mr. Cramp still hopes to see his favorite policy of a general 
bounty " adopted at no distant day." In the meantime he will 
do alF in his power, as he has done heretofore, to discourage any 
kind of American shipowning that does not bring money to the 
pockets of the domestic shipbuilders. 

Ten years ago Mr. John Eoach, who entertained similar ideas 
to those of Mr. Cramp, estimated that the money paid to foreigners 
for doing our carrying trade amounted to $140,000,000 annually. 
Since that time it has vastly increased, until it will certainly be 
much more than $200,000,000 this present year. Were we per- 
mitted to own ships, we might not only appropriate a great part of 
this immense sum to ourselves, but we should have a source for our 
navy to draw upon in time of war, instead of leaving it to de- 
pend for the manning of its ships on men picked up from all 
the nationalities of the earth — men who have not one patriotic 
American instinct in their breasts. But we must forego all these 
advantages, forsooth, until that " no distant day " anticipated by 
Mr. Cramp when we shall all contribute to the eleemosynary 
fund that he demands. His anticipation was not realized by the 
legislation of the last Congress, which was largely Eepublican in 
all its branches. It certainly will not be realized in the present 
Congress, where the majority of the House of Eepresentatives is 
so largely Democratic. On the contrary, a free-ship bill will most 
assuredly be there introduced and passed. It is even possible 
that the Senate may accept it, with some modifications, and that 
the President may attach his signature to it. At all events, it will 
be the beginning of the end. The power of obstruction will fall 
from the hands of the Maine and Delaware shipbuilders, and they 
will be forced to the conclusion that the best thing they can do is 
to get up from their knees and go to work in the endeavor to rival 
and perhaps surpass the ships of the Clyde. 

John Codman. 



